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PEBCEPTION. 

It is a great mistake on the part of the 
majority of mankind, to suppose that they 
see all that Nature offers to the sight. A 
genuine seer even of inanimate things is rare, 
and if Art performed no other function than 
to teach people what there is in the range of 
the bodily vision, it would he worth more 
to the nations than the cost of art-education 
to all the people. If one of our readers will 
ask his friends whom he may chance to 
meet on the next day when the eumulo- 
strati are floating across the sky, what they 
thought of them, the answer would pro- 
bably be, from most of them, that they did 
not notice them, but felt their shade, and 
wished they were more — a few would have 
said that they were very white, and some 
of them adding, beautiful also, and many 
have felt pleasure at the relief of the white 
against the blue ; but if he finds one who 
noticed how exquisitely those clouds were 
moulded into peaks, with ravines between, 
and how their lights were modulated with 
shade, their warm tints broken by cool greys, 
and how their edges, ragged where the wind 
tears them into bits, melted into the clear 
ether and were lost — if he felt the mighty 
perspective of the drifting masses leading 
off into some incomprehensible store-house 
of cloud and mist, or emerging thence, mul- 
tiform, sweeping across the sky to be hid- 
den in another ; we say if he found such 
an one, let him cultivate his acquaintance, 
for a guide to beauty is not found often. 

The whys and wherefores of this want 
of perception are numerous and not easily 
resolved according to the rational process 
of solution. Our own belief is, that they 
are all referable to a certain deficiency in 
the moral constitution. Artists do not 
always see faithfully, for in the illustration 
we have just chosen, they commonly disre- 
gard in their painting all the more subtle 
phenomena and value the cloud only as a 
light, or a variety in what would else be a 
vacant expanse of blue. And even when 
men have learned to see and note such 
things, it by no means follows that they feel 
and enjoy them. The regards of the scien- 
tific man only rest on the outside, and let 
him analyze, and dissect, and pass under the 
microscope even, until he can discover the 
ultimate atomic construction, he has not 
gone beyond the surface of the knowledge 
to be acquired of the thing. By no accumu- 
lation of scientific knowledge is the first 
step in Art made, or that sensation of the 
nature of things given which every artist 
and lover of Nature should have. There is 



an ideal scientific man who approaches very 
near to the artist, feeling facts only as 
exemplifications of great laws which are in 
their turn only parts of a great system, the 
secret workings of which he desires to 
explore, and in the harmony of which he 
finds his chief delight. We said that he 
approaches near to the artist — nearer than 
any other, we should have said, for between 
them there is still an essential difference, 
for the meaning and imaginative value of 
natural objects are, to the latter, the chief 
of truths, as far above those of science as 
the soul above the body — a poem above a 
recipe. One sensation of beauty, incom- 
prehensible, unexplainable, and transitory 
though it be, is of greater real use to any 
human soul than the scientific knowledge 
of a Ouvier, systematized and stamped on 
themind for ever. If, therefore, we could 
believe that the pursuit of scientific know- 
ledge could make an artist rest on the sur- 
face and sacrifice that penetrant feeling in 
which lies every poetic quality, we should 
prefer that he should know nothing of 
science and paint in ignorance of its laws 
always. We would rather see his rainbow 
by the side of the sun, than see it divested 
of one shade of its beauty. 

There are, then, two distinct kinds of 
perception : one external or scientific ; the 
other vital or artistic, not inconsistent, but,' 
by no means, involving each other. 'With- 
in what we commonly call Art, corres- 
ponding to these, are two kinds of repre- 
sentation — the scientific or actual, the 
perfection of which would be mere perfect 
imitation; and, ideal, the highest indivi- 
dual attainment of which is, the fullest 
beauty conceivable by us. And here again 
we approach one of those grand distinc- 
tions, which guide us in the study of Art. 
No object comes in the proper range of 
the former, which is not capable of a 
representation to the eye, and the specific 
qualities of which cannot be fully conveyed 
in the representation ; while with the lat- 
ter, the rudest hint which conveys an 
essential idea to the mind, fulfills the 
function imposed upon it ; and of this are 
the Grandest works of Art the world pos- 
sesses, which are, nevertheless, to the 
scientific man, folly and nonsense. Tur- 
ner's pictures are, in many cases, unintelli- 
gible masses of paint to the mere looker at 
Nature, or even falsehood; yet, to one 
capable, by understanding of nature and 
depth and justness of feeling, of reading 
the often rude hieroglyphs by which his 
pictures express the ideas he drew from 
the outer world, they contain a revelation 



of beauty, utterly inexpressible by realiza- 
tion of the forms and tints actually found 
in the scene he drew from. The early 
Christian artists found many ideas which 
they were compelled to give by typical 
representation, the forms of nature not 
furnishing the means of embodying them. 

How far these two phases of Art are 
consistent, it is impossible for any one to 
say, since, with each peculiarity of gift, a 
different insight into the significance of 
Nature is given. The feeling of the artist 
must decide for himself how far he will 
adhere to the given appearances of Nature, 
and how far he will avail himself of the 
capacity of those he addresses to. receive 
ideas from types and such indications as he 
may find suggestive of things not entire'y 
expressible. One thing is certain— that 
the perception of the fact of Nature is not 
the same as the perception of her beauty ; 
and if the artist, in studying science, ne- 
cessarily loses the enjoyment of the latter, 
he had better remain ignorant in so far as 
the former is concerned. We do not look 
to the artist for knowledge, but for feeling 
and perception of the hidden meaning of 
things. We do not believe the highest de- 
gree of science and the highest expression 
of Art to be inconsistent, if only the latter 
be recognized as the more imperative and 
important. Nor in this do we wish to 
underrate the artist of fact — he has hip 
office, if he be simply painter to the sci- 
ences ; or to undervalue truth, but to assert 
that the spiritual truth, which the artist 
can only feel, is better and more worth to 
him than the material, which he can see 
with the bodily vision, and that though by 
intellectual education, he may arrive at 
the latter, we can only become subjects of 
the former by going into the heart of Na- 
ture, where, in characters incomprehensi- 
ble to others, the pure in heart see God. 



THE DANAE. 

It is to be regretted that there is any ne- 
cessity of saying anything of the idea or 
subject of this picture. It would seem that 
the Greek mythology had been studied suf- 
ficiently to enable the world to arrive at a 
just conclusion, as to the professed signifi- 
cance, at least, of the ancient myths, if not 
at a true apprehension of their interior 
sense. That the nature of the ancient re- 
ligion is almost universally misapprehended, 
may be shown by reference to nearly all 
the Art-representations of mythological 
subjects since the time Of Greek life. The 
beautiful myth of Cupid and Psyche, is 
more generally understood as a sensual 
fable, than as an allegory of unequalled re- 
finement, as a passional poem, rather than 
as a spiritual parable. - ' 
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The fierce enthusiasm of the early Chris- 
tian warriors may have had much to do 
with the debasement of the knowledge of 
those with whom they warred — they could 
not recognize even the science interwoven 
■with that knowledge, much less the spiri- 
tual beliefs to which the Pagans had ob- 
tained. The God in whose name their 
deeds) were done, they would in no wisj 
admit to be "the Unknown God" which 
the men of Athens had ignorantly worship- 
ped, and myth and altar were alike sub- 
jected to the heel. That was unchristian — 
that was impious, and the church has suf- 
fered the penalty of its sin. In the crush- 
ing process of the early Christian centu- 
ries, the myths were disintegrated — the 
Spiritual and scientific parts suffered ob- 
scurity- — whatever of the sensual and earth- 
ly there was survived, and the chnrch has. 
it. The Greek column, lifted up in obe- 
dience to Greek science, and associated 
with Greek religion — was most noble; 
bolted against the wall of a Roman church, 
and supporting a figure which seems about 
to yield to that wind which Milton declares 
blows its victims "ten thousand leagues 
away into the devious air," it is base. 
There would have been no need of fig 
leaves, if the significance of the marble 
gods had been excavated with them. But 
the more remote cause of the debasement 
of the religion and philosophy displaced by 
the Christians is to be discovered beyond 
the means used to render that displacement 
thorough and permanent, in the infidelity 
• — not of the Greeks, but of the Romans, to 
the principles of the Grecian,' which they 
had adopted ; in-the debasement of those 
who had stolen, temple, statue, and religion, 
architect, sculptor, and priest, as well as 
whatever else of value they possessed — and 
•who, by some mysterious defect of organi- 
zation, could know but one sacrifice — that 
of murder — could shadow forth in sym- 
bols, in allegories, and in rites, bat one alle- 
giance — a Satanic one, but who sought to 
mask all wickedness heneath the show of 
more especial devotion. Tiberius the 
monster, caused to be erected twelve 
great; temples; to the gods — what religion 
could survive that? -And the historian 
who writes a thousand years hence, may 
say, possibly, of Christianity, that its name 
has been sullied by the evil fame of blood- 
cemented domes and dungeons, wet with 
tears. 

After the retirement of the dark ages 
there appeared two men, and only two, 
who seemed capable of looking back to 
those which were not dark — not with 
vision piercing the, obscurity which hid the 
remote years-r-it was not for them, to divide 
the gloom — but from their attitudes, they 
commanded all the' human past, and the 
dark ages were as so many clouds, thick 
and fire-charged, circling and clinging far 
below in the valley, about the base of the 
mountain on Which they stood, Dante and 
Michael Arigelo. ", On the ceiling of the 
Sistine chapel, one may see a congregation 
of prophets and sibyls' and as he passes 
along from one sublime form to another, he 
will fi4d that they hays not separate 
worlds; they utter,, although jn different 
languages, the'same, trutlis, they have come 
from remote regions o'f, the same earth, 
they have taken their places side by side 
in the temple, and they are there in one 
name. No other artist of the fifteenth 



century comprehended Greek history. Ra- 
phael, himself, was willing to use the most 
sacred allegories as decorative material in 
the house "of one whose vanity surpasses 
belief. Titian might have comprehended 
the Greek, or any other religion. It is 
certain that he never misapprehended the 
nature of subjects, in whatsoever direction 
he chose to turn his attention. He never 
debased the ideas he received from that 
beneficent past, but gave them again to the 
world, so that they now exist as the gifts 
of two beneficent ages. But his eyes were 
not habitually turned to Greece, nor Egypt, 
nor Palestine — they looked towards the 
sun. His especial organization would not 
allow him to become an historian, he was 
a revelator in his world, as Angelo in his, 
and Dante in all worlds. If I acknowledge 
that he was not great in composition, what 
shall I say of the " Entombment" in the 
Manfridi Palace? If that he was feeble in 
invention, what of the "Assumption," and 
the " St. Peter Martyr ?" If that he lacked 
power of expression, what of his portraits? 
The truth is, that those who systemize Art, 
giving so many degrees of this, so many of 
that, and so many of the other, to the 
artist, know nothing of him, nor of his 
deeds. Titian dealt with sunlight, as 
Buonarotti with forms, Beethoven with 
sounds, and Dante with all these. He 
composed in sunlight — in that are his in- 
ventions to be found — iu that is his idea 
uttered ; and separate from that power we 
have no right to judge of him, nor of his 
works, nor can we. 

The myth of Danae, dissevered from its 
philosophical significance, would not have 
engaged the attention of Titian to the de- 
gree that it undoubtedly did, but that inte- 
rest may be attributed to a profound re- 
gard for the subject, as involving* a most 
interesting theory of the earth's develop- 
ment, and also to a fine appreciation of its 
poetic character. What that was. we can 
see from the mere outline of the composi- 
tion." A king having been informed by the 
oracle that he should perish at the hands 
of his grandson, builds a brazen tower, and 
therein imprisons his only child, a daugh- 
ter, in order that the prophecy against his 
life may be unfulfilled; but the beauty of 
the maid has already been observed by the 
gods, and Zeus himself loved her. So he 
came down from the skies in a shower of 
gold and found Danae. To them a child 
was born, and for four years lived in se- 
curity in the brazen tower with its mother ; 
but one day its play Was overheard by the 
king,: who, enclosing mother and child in a 
coffer, cast them into the sea. This in- 
stead of destroying, was the means of re- 
storing both to liberty, and the child be- 
came the hero Perseus. I will not follow 
the story further, save to add, that after 
many heroic deeds, Perseus did slay the 
king by accident, and thus fulfill the oracle. 

This s'tory, viewed merely as the frUit of 
some poetical imagination, although capable 
of great beauty in its development, would 
not have presented to the mind of Titian, 
features of unusual interest. As an alle- 
gory, it must at once have been placed by 
hinv among the choicest of the treasures 
received from the ancients. He saw the 
miracle repeated each year of his life, and 
each fair morning failed not to suggest its 
beauty. Danae, as the Earth, withheld 
from fulfilling, the obvious and wise func- 



tions of Nature, by the cruel power of her 
kingly father, Acrisius, or the " Gloomy 
One," found and visited by Zeus, or Mith- 
ras, the Golden Sun, in his fertilizing ca- 
pacity, could do no otherwise than impress 
the mind of a man, by whom the earth was 
beloved as the infinitely precious and 
beautiful gift of God to men, by whom the 
sun was reverenced as the revelator, not 
only of gift, but of infinite giver. And 
here I am tempted to speak of the great 
artist's love of all Nature ; not alone of the 
evanescent splendor, accompanying mani- 
festations of life, nor of the beauty temper- 
ing the processes of change, and loss, and 
death, for with these are associated ap- 
pearances of exceeding value to the artist — 
but of her purposes and laws, with a deep 
apprehensive affection, a love which took 
hold upon the inner life of Nature, where- 
with are associated no ideas of change or 
loss, which felt the marvellous affinities 
that within her great silent heart moulded 
into life the universe. He enjoyed, as few 
have, the fellowship of Nature, and in all 
he did betrayed his sense of nearness to it ; 
this, one may infer, from the manner in 
which he approached its forms — all its 
forms. The pollen dusted cup of Anemone, 
or the far dome of heaven dusted with 
worlds, insects floating in the golden sheen 
of sunset, or human beings, each and every 
one in due season drew upon itself his se- 
rene gaze and earnest contemplation, and 
because of his nearness to, and reverence 
for, Nature, she held him tenderly, giving 
him power, and life so extended, that he 
seemed to have achieved earthly immorta- 
lity. This, then, I would have the reader 
believe: That there was a noble signifi- 
cance, an inner spiritual meaning to the 
myths of Greece ; that it has been obscured 
by subsequent infidelity and violence ; that 
to those who seek truth and beauty wher- 
ever it may be founds the true and beauti- 
ful will be revealed, as to those who delved 
in the gloomy vaults of the ruins of Autium, 
the Apollo was given, or to those who 
sought in the dismal labyrinths of the cata- 
combs, the earliesc and most precious 
image of Christ; that Titian was a man 
who thus believed, and thus sought; and 
we would have this understood, before 
coming into the presence of the Danae, in 
order that its meaning and beauty may 
be felt at once, together, and not separate. 
The myth of Danae could be represented 
In two ways only ; by the help of words, or 
by colour; in any other method of repre- 
sentation the most important elements 
must be omitted. The idea can be indicated 
in a measure, by sculpture ; the feeling can 
be indicated in a measure, by music — the 
idea and feeling enterwoven as they are, 
can be expressed by poetry and painting 
only, and if we would isolate a point of 
time in the progress of the poem, and 
record that, there is but one power in all the 
universe which we can call to our aid, and 
that is colour. We cannot employ lines 
even though we had the . power of a 
Raphael, for the one sentiment of the myth 
which makes it of value to Art, is that 
which bears no artistic relation to lines. 
Masses of form must be employed most 
assuredly, but unless they are informed by 
something bound by the immutable laws of 
nature to the subject to which they refer, 
they cannot be considered as the language 
appropriate to that subject ; the story will 
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remain untold. If this be true, then it is 
evident that all besides the one thing, which 
by reason of fitness is to be the vehicle of 
the sentiment, should be kept subordinate, 
so that if we choose to analyze the work, 
we should find the humility of obedience 
pervading the whole, of lesser forces to the 
one chief power, and of all to the most 
important sense of the theme. Sunbeams 
and gold : golden sunlight and earth which 
is involved in the idea of yellow light ; 
these, and life, and love, were the powers 
which influenced the mood of Titian as he 
wrought upon this picture. Gold as used 
by the poet, I doubt not, served to 
express forcibly though indirectly the 
fullness of light burning over the earth, 
the intensity of rays striking the earth's 
surface. This is also employed as an 
agent in the picture, but in a degree of 
lesser importance, the indirectness attend- 
ing the use of that idea being no longer a 
necessity, A step was added in this one 
point, and the artist stood a degree nearer 
nature than the poet. There is the repre- 
sentation of the material of gold, the glitter 
of which is subdued to a quiet, unobtrusive 
light, content to assist in the work of 
expression, and claiming for itself no exclu- 
sive attention ; nevertheless, not for one 
instant relinquishing its title to all the pro- 
perties of pure gold, and not for a moment 
unconscious of its value and rank. It was of 
value in the language of the myth, as 
intensifying the gorgeous yellow of the 
sun's beams, and when we consider that 
those beams are white until they reach our 
atmosphere, it will be seen how beautiful 
and forcible the figure is in- rendering the 
idea of light, which has already passed 
through our atmosphere, and not only that, 
but has touched the earth's surface, and 
arisen again into the air. 

Now observe the painter's strength. He 
keeps the gold that the understanding may 
be satisfied; that the idea may be made 
known, and as a beautiful and fit conven- 
tionalism wherewith to associate the higher 
natural language on which he depended for 
the realization of his feeling. He uses a 
hue which is that of pure sunlight, modi- 
fied by the semi-transparent atmosphere, 
and deepened by contact with gold, and 
with this hue suffuses the whole space por- 
trayed in the picture ; not alone to secure 
richness of tone, but because the hue was 
the correspondent to the vivifying, and 
therefore the most important power of the 
myth. Every object is bathed in golden 
glory — every point and prominence is sur- 
charged and throws abundant light down 
into the hollow of draperies — into the 
recesses where hide the retiring shadows — 
into the parting of hair, and the spaces be- 
tween clustered flowers — all the air is filled 
with ethereal gold, as if for endless day — 
you feel it in all its significance, you com- 
prehend its intent, though you retire along 
the dim gallery until golden vases, flowers, 
draperies, and Danae herself are merged in 
one inseparate glow of radiant color. 

But I must not forget her who is the 
recipient of this ample wealth; one who has 
once seen the youthful beauty of that face 
will not soon suffer it to escape from his 
memory. It is simple as that of a little 
girl — dignified as the face of a noble woman 
and blessed as the countenance of an angel. 
There is a peace pervading every feature 
which is the loftiest sign of rest — a sweeter 



tranquillity only found where there has been 
full accomplishment of lawful demand — 
such peace, and such tranquillity as pervade 
the earth on golden noons of summer, 
when the loitering wind scarce moves 
•long the dreaming wheat-fields, and the 
•dors of flowers sleep where they were 
born. Mithras has been there. 

But there cannot be the shadow of neces- 
sity that attention should be called to the 
beauty of the face, nor to that fine simpli- 
city, that freedom from all taint of affec- 
tation which characterizes the whole figure, 
as well as that winged genius that stands 
beside her; all this will be seen by those 
who see the picture; but it may not be 
observed so readily, that, as the gold is 
made a subordinate power, Danae herself is 
still — subdued ; seeking, neither by any 
act, nor attitude, nor expression of feature 
to tell the story ; confident in the presence 
of the Godlike influence which is admitted 
to be higher than her own strength, that 
whatever is necessary to be, will be 
revealed. She has known life, and is silent. 
From her we should derive no idea of the 
nature of that power which awakened life 
within her, for aught she betrays it may 
have been the cloud, or Diana. 

The artist felt that even this, the princi- 
pal object in the picture, was an arbitrary 
element, and therefore, although he has 
given her a most lovable beauty, and has 
bestowed unusual pains upon the clear and 
luminous rendering up of the flesh-tints — 
he has not made it the principal vehicle of 
his thought, as in another treatment of the 
same subject, infinitely below this in truth- 
fulness of conception ; but has placed her 
in sympathy with her spectator, rather as 
mutual listener to the language of nature, 
mutual recipients of life-giving influences, 
emanating immediately from the sun in the 
form of light and heat, these, themselves, 
being types also of a spiritual light and 
heat, which in the thought of the religious 
philosopher of Stockholm are called love 
and wisdom, and of a spiritualsun whence 
these proceed. 

$aul Stars. 

Rome, May, 1855. 



WANDERINGS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

NO. V. 
San Autoxio de Bexar, June llth,J1855. 

Two elements which enter into the topo- 
graphy of Western Texas will give the key 
to the principal facts of its physical geogra- 
phy. There are, firstly, the cretaceous for- 
mation, which prevails over all those parts 
that I have visited, and, secondly, the exces- 
sive rains to which it is subject at certain 
seasons of the year. All the rock that I 
have seen, and I am told that there is 1 no 
other until you reach the interior regions 
drained by the waters of the upper Colo- 
rado, where the primary formations abound, 
corresponds in all respects to the formation 
of the Paris basin. All the fossils which I 
have found are represented in that forma- 
tion, though of differing species. Among 
these are ammonites, several species of 
Exogyra, nautilus, &c. The hills are all of 
limestone, covered in most places with a 
thick coat of detritus and siliceous stones 
intermixed with fossil shells. 

This rock so closely resembles the French 
Caen stone of which the public buildings of 
Paris, and Westminster Abbey are built, and 



which has recently been imported into 
New York, that if I were to place a frag- 
ment of each before you, you would be at a 
loss to decide which came from Texas and 
which from France. It is unquestionably 
the best building material in use, so soft, 
that when quarried it may be out with an 
axe, or split into slabs with a saw, and 
hardening by exposure to the air. Whether 
it will bear the exposure to the severe frosts 
of the North is a question which the people 
of New York will, no doubt, have an 
opportunity to determine. Its strata I have 
not found disturbed by igneous forces, and 
the softness and porosity of some of them 
has given rise to some very curious pheno- 
mena. At Leona Springs, sixty miles from 
Eagle Pass, on the Rio Grande, a subterranean 
river breaks out just where the mountain 
region ends and the alluvial ' begins ; four 
miles above this place, the San Antonio 
takes its rise in the same manner, not in 
one volume as has been represented, but in 
the immediate vicinity and apparently from, 
nearly the same stratum, swelling in the 
distance of a quarter of a mile into a stream 
not sensibly augmented by all the streams 
that flow into it, at this time of drouth, 
above the junction of the Medina. It is a 
clear, sparkling, rapid, but noiseless stream* 
filling its channel full, suffering no change 
with the vicissitudes of moisture or tem- 
perature, to which the country is subject. 
Pecans, the loftiest and most beautiful tree 
on the plains, throw their shades over it. 
The loaded vines of the mustang grape 
drop their clusters into its waters, while 
ferns clothe its margin in the richest 
green. One of these springs is worth a 
long journey to see. It is like a well ten 
or twelve feet deep, running over full of 
water of the very standard of purity. As 
you lean against the tree that declines over 
it and look down into it, you could riot tell 
but for a slight ripple on its surface where 
the atmosphere ends and water begins. A 
plant with a small peltate leaf of bright 
green lines the rock down to the bot- 
tom, and is scattered over the white sandy 
floor, and each is in constant vibration as 
the water rises past them. The tempera- 
ture, like that of all those springs of which 
I could get any reliable information, is a 
little higher than the mean atmospheric 
tem perature of the year. This is an excep- 
tion to Humboldt's rule, that in all hot cli- 
mates the average temperature of the 
springs is lower. The temperature of the, 
springs here is 74° and does not vary ranch 
from that during the year ; however, I am- 
inclined to believe that a careful record has- 
not been kept. I only know positively that 
the temperature now is as I have stated .- 
At New Braunsfels is another river, starting 
one mile from town, and flowing past it with 
a volume equal to that of the Ban Antonio, 
but its channel receives the drainage of a 
considerable region of country above during 
the rainy season, and is therefore, shut in. 
by high alluvial banks. At San Marcos, 
east of the Colorado, is said to be still ano- 
ther of these famous springs. I have spoken 
in a previous letter of the sudden disap- 
pearance of the Oivolo about thirty miles . 
north of this. From that place there is a 
dry channel for a distance of forty rtiiles, 
when water again appears in the form of 
springs, making a stream of half the size of 
the Oivolo where its waters sink in the lime- 
stone rock. There seems to be no reason- 



